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* The  termi  "iarm"  as  used  in  thi.s  circular  refers  to  the  farm  and  home  as  an 
economic  unit  and  to  the  various  individiia.ls  comprising  the  operator's  famuly. 
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Purpose  and  ilature  of  Study 

The  extension  study  described  in  this  circular  was  mde  hy  the  Office  of 
Cooperative  Extension  work  in  cooperation  with  the  Extension  Service  of  the 
State  Agricultural  College  of  Colorado.  It  is  one  of  a series  of  studies  mde 
hy  the  Office  of  Cooperative  Extension  u'ork  in  the  various~p^~ts'''of '^e''comitry 
to  determine  the  extent  to  vhich  farmers  and  farm  women  are  accepting  the  im- 
proved methods  taught  hy  the  extension  service.  In  addition  to  recording  im- 
proved practices  adopted  on  the  farms  or  in  the  homes  as  a result  of  extension 
effort,  information  was  also  obtained  relative  to  the  means  and  agencies  employed 
in  extension  work  that  have  been  influential  in  bringing  about  the  acceptance  of 
these  practices;  also  relative  to  the  influence  of  such  factors  as  condition  of 
land  occupancy,  size  of  farm,  distance  from  county  extension  office,,  participa- 
tion in  extenion  activities,  contact  with  extension  workers  and  simdlar  factors 
upon  the  effectiveness  of  extension  work. 

Personal  calls  were  made  by  representatives  of  the  federal  and  state  ex- 
tension services  to  each  farm  located  in  the  area  selected  and  information  ob- 
tained from  both  the  farmer  and  the  farm  woman  wherever  possible.  (Fig.  1.) 

No  informa-tion  was  obtained  from  people  living  in  villages  or  in  the  open  country 
who  did  not  operate  farms. 


FARM  MD  HOMS  SURVEY  OF  THS  PESULTS.  OF  EXTSHSION  VjQEK 

C ommun i ty Farm  No . Ea to  Rente r Owae  r ^Phone  __ 

^ .Addr e s s S i z e of  farm 

Type  of  fanning ^D.  Iamd_ I^rrig, Kind  of  road 

Number  in  family;  Adults Juniors'  ages Miles  to  agents'  office 

Connection  with  extension  work___^ 

Member  wlia.t  farmers'  cooperative  ass 'ns Other  Farmers'  Assoc. 

Extension  activities  on  farm 

In  home 

Other  ext,  activities  attended  or  participated  in 

Contacts  with  Co.  Agt. H.  E,  Agt. 


Club  Agt, Proj,  leaders  or  Com't'men 

what  specialist s 


Farm  and  home 
practices  adopted 

Methods  lar.e:e  ly  responsible  ; Extension  a=eents  involved 

(See  list  below)  ;C.A,  ;H.D.A, 

Club  Ar  Spec  ' 1 

: : 

; 

: 

: 

; 

t ( 

: 

; ; 

: 

: : 

; 

: ; 

r 

Correspondence  (cor,);  office  calls(o.c,);  telephone  calls  (tel.);  farm 
visits  (f,v.  );  study  courses  (st.c.);  leader  training  ( 1.  tr,  ) ; bulle  tins 
(bul,);  circular  letters  (cir,l,);  meetings  (mtg.  );  news  service  (n,  s.  ); 


extension  schools  ^e.s,);  demonstrations;  Adult  (dern.a,  );  junior  (dem.Jr.  ); 
indirect  contacts  (. ind,  ). 

Fig,  1 ( a) . -Obverts®  side  of  questionnaire  card  used  in  collecting  data. 
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List  below  names  of  members  of  family  who  have  carried  on  a junior  project. 


: Present  : Years  in  : 

; age ; work  ! ^^roject 

^ ? 1 _J 

b. ^ __i i : 


Training  after  : Present  : Present  contact  : Standing  in 

club  work : occupation  ir/ith  extension  work; c ommnit y 


c^i ^ : : ; 

How  1ms  your  comriiunity  benefited  through  extension  work? 


Suggestions  for  the  improvement  of  the  service: 


Attitude  toward  extension  work 


Extension  Services  of  the  Colora.do  State  College  of  Agriculture  and  of  the 
United  States  Uepa.rtment  of  Agriculture  cooioerat ing. 


Pig.  1 ( b) . -Re verse  side  of  q’ae s t ionnaire  card  used  in  col3.ecting  data 


Area  Included  in  Study 

Logan  County  wa.s  selected,  for  the  stud.y.  This  was  the  first  county  in  Col- 
orado to  coojperate  with  the  State  agricultural  college  in  the  emplojmient  of  an  ex- 
tension a.ge?2t.  A home  demonstration  agent  as  well  a.s  an  agricultural  agent  bad 
been  employed  several  years  prior  to  the  making  of  this  study.  The  area  studied 
comprises  the  entire  southern  bm.lf  of  Logan  Countj^  including  large  dry  land  sec- 
tions ?uS  Tfell  as  a substantial  block  of  irrigated  farms  along  both  banks  of  the 
South  Platte  River.  The  chief  agricultural  industries  are  sugar  beet  growing  on 
the  irrigated  la,nds  of  the  valley  and  grain  fa.rming  on  the  dry  plains.  Swine 
raising  is  an  important  livestock  enterprise  on  many  of  the  valley  and  seme  of 
the  dry  land  farms.  Beef  cattle  are  also  important  on  soitb  farms.  Owing  to 
lovf  prices  for 'grain  and  low  yields  due  to  drought,  large  dry  la.nd  areas  sr.b- 
divided  during  and  immediately  follo?/ing  the  war  Irad  already  been  lai’gely  abandone 
and  were  gradually  being  returned  to  cattle  grazing. 
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3rief  History  of  Extension  in  the  Area 

Cooperati^/e  extension  work  in  Logan  Connty  was  inaugurated  on  Octo’Der  1, 
1912,  when  L.  C.  kascom  was  appointed  as  agricultural  agent.  He  was  succeeded 
in  1316  hy  G-eorge  G.  lurkhpLlter,  who  in  turn  was  succeed.ed  Dy  the  present  ag- 
ricultural agent,  James  S,  Morrison  in  I9IS.  A home  demonstration  agent  was 
first  employed  in  I9IS.  Suzanne  Ihorapson  continued  to  serw^e  as  home  demonstra- 
tion agent  until  I923  when  she  w;as  succeeded  hy  the  present  home  demonstration 
agent,  Margaret  Cochran.  A county  club  agent,  Charles  W,  Stocker,  was  employed 
for  a few;  months  during  the  summer  of  1922. 

For  several  years,  the  fa,rm  bureau  was  the  farmers’  organization  in  the 
county  cooperating  in  the  conduct  of  extension  work.  This  organizak fon  ha.d 
ceased  to  function  seiaral  years  prior  to  the  ma.king  of  the  field  study.  Since 
the  discontinuance  of  the  farm  bureau  as  a county  extension  association,  the 
extension  agents  have  gradually  been  developing  an  informa.l  system  of  a.dvisory 
committees.  Only  part  of  the  county  wa-S  organized  w/itii  such  committees  at  the 
time  the  field  data  were  collected  during  the  autumn  of  1924. 

Genera.1  Information  He  la  ting  to  Harms  Included  in  Study 

Information  was  obtained  from  765  of  the  Sll  fa-rms  and  homes  located  in 
the  area.  The  remavining  homes  were  visited,  in  some  cases  several  times,  with- 
out finding  any  one  at  home  to  furnish  the  information  desired.,  Fifty-seven  per 
cent  of.  the  farms  were  opera, ted  by  their  omiers  and  43  per  cent  by  tenants. 

There  were  2,2  adults  on  the  average  fa.rm.  Seventy-six  per  cent  of  the  farms 
had  children  under  21  yea>rs  of  age  living  on  the  farm.  The  nnjnber  of  children 
on  such  farms  was  3*2.  Twenty-five  per  cent  of  the  farms  v;ere  locaked  in  the 
irrigated  valley  and  75  cent  of  the  farms  were  located  on  the  dry  plains. 
Forty-six  per  cent  of  the  homes  rare  enuinped  i "uul  *uG  1b  phone  s . Thir t y-  two  loe  r .. 
cent  of  the  farms  were  loca.ted  on  improved  highways  (concrete,  matcadam,  gravel). 
The  average  size  of  farm  wa^s  355  ecres  and  the  average  distance  from  the  county 
extension  office  was  I6  m.iles.  (Table  1,  ) 

Table  1,  . - Ganeral  informa.tion  relaking  to  farms  included  in  study 


Item 


Farm  and  home  records  obtained 

Farms  operated  by  owmers 

Farms  operated  by  tenants 

Adults  per  farm 

Farm.s  with  children  under  21  years- 

Children  per  farm  with  children 

Irrigated  farms 

Dry- land  fa.rms 

Avera.ge  size  of  farm  (acres) 

Faims  halving  telephones 

Farms  located,  on  improved  road.s 

Farms  located  on  unimproved  roads-- 
•4verage  distance  to  county  extensio 


iwnmber 

rercenta 

765 

100 

437 

57 

32s 

43 

2.2 

-- 

5S2 

76 

3.2 

-- 

192 

25 

573 

75 

355 

— 

350 

46 

246 

32 

t^l9 

6s 

16 

— 
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Membership  in  Cooperative  Association 

From  the  standpoint  of  number  of  members,  the  farmers*  union  was  the  leading 
farmers*  organisation  in  the  area  studied,  I3  per  cent  of  the  farrrers  being  mem- 
bers of  this  organization.  (Table  2.)  The  other  important  farmers'  organizati ons 
v;ere  the  grain  marketing  association  with  12  per  cent  of  tte  farms  represented, 
the  beet  growers*  association  w^ith  12  per  cent  of  the  farms  and  the  lives  took- ship- 
ping association  with  7 P®r  cent  of  the  farms  enrolled  as  members. 

Table  2.  - Membership  in  coope^rative  associations 


llame  of  association 

humbe  r 
of 

members 

Percenta.ge 
of  all 
farms 

FATiTiprs  * Tl'ni  nn  r-  . . - r-  , , --  ■ , . 

102 

90 

88 

55 

3 

17 

13 

12 

12 

7 

a Tn  i n tVip  "h.  ■i'nxyA<5c;rir‘'irrt'.  iati  — 

A X'XOv  X w X.  *•  X M 0 A Vi/  XX  '*  ' ■■■II  viii 

"Rp.pt  pTnWP.  TP;  • A S R A P. -i  P t.i  ATI  ....  ...  - 

Til  irP  S f.AP  V—R  Vi li  TiTvi  T O*  A c on  a i q + i at 

X.  V w ^ w wVm'  XXJu  ^ X»XX^^  xi  w 0 w V JU  w *'  " 

P-TnTX^'P _ — 

Of.lnPT'  n Cl  nr*  1 n +.  T - • ...  ...  . 
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Participation  in  Extension  Activities  and  Contact 
rfith  Extension  Workers 

In  the  case  of  6 per  cent  of  765  farms  from  Y/hich  records  were  obtained,  the 
farm  opera.tor,  his  wife,  or  some  other  member  of  the  family  v/as  either  a local  leader 
of  extension  work  or  ha.d  se'rved  in  this  capacity  at  some  previous  time.  (Table  3*  ) 
Extension  activities  such  as  field  demonstrations,  field  itbo tings,  a.nd  tlie  lite  h.ad 
been  conducted  on  S per  cent  of  the  farms  and  in  b per  cent  of  t'ne  farm  homes, 
Sixty-one  per  cent  of  the  farms  had  been  represented  in  extension  activities  on 
neighbors*  farms  or  at  cormiunity  centers.  Boys  and  girls  w^ere  either  enrolled  in 
club  work  or  had  been  so  enrolled  in  the  past  in  the  case  of  I6  per  cent  of  all  the 
farms. 


Table  3»  - Participation  in  extension  activitie  s and  contact 

with  extension  Y/orhers 


Item 

: Kumber 

Percentage 

Recorf^s  oktahne^T—  

• 7bP 

100 

6 

Frirms  TP. TiTP  <?p rv^.p ."T  Taa»*>T  "Tpei^^ptg 

• 48 

Xw  ^X*w  v^V.^XXV/  V '^L  ^ X.  w kfc/C.'-  X.  Ju.N^'  cJX  X. 

Farms  on  which  extension  activities  T^rere 

nOrrPS  T 7*>  Wi-vi  A V p "vt-p  tg  i at  aa  t -i  t.-i t iii  o mafCi 

• 60 

s 

48  ■ 

6 

4p7 

61 

16 

70 

60 

74 

. VO  / 

• 128 

Farms  reporting  contact  with: 

0 OUT!  tv  pirrPTf 

TTomp  f^emerstra tio'*^  a^ent 

- • 28Q 

STVir  ip  1 T s t. R 

27 
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Contact  with  some  repre sent.ative  of  the  extension  service 
some  mem  DO  r of  the  farn  family  in  the  ce.se  of  70  cent  of  the 
cent  of  the  farms  reported  "being  in  touch  with  the  'county  agent, 
the  home  demonstration  agent  end  27  per  cent  with  one  or  more  of 
specie.lists  located  at  the  college. 


was  reported  by 
farms.  Sixty  per 
34  per  cent  with 
the  subjec  t-matter 


Earns  and  Homes  Reached 


according  to  information  furnished  by  the  fa.rmer  and  his  ?/ife,  75  cent 
of  all  the  farms  from  which  information  was  obtaiix;d  ha.d  been  effectively  reached 
by  extension  work,  that  is,  reported  having  adopted  one  or  more  farm  or  heme  prac- 
tices be  inn  taught  by  the  extension  service.  (Table  4.  ) 0.he  average  number  of 
practices  cha.ngei  on  these  farms  was  3»  -^h  average  of  2*4  agricultural  practices 

per  farm  was  reported  adopted  in  the  ca.se  of  69  per  cent  of  the  farm.s.  Thirty- 
one  per  cent  of  the  farm  homes  ha.d  changed  on  the  average  1.8  home  economics 
prac'Gices. 


Table  4,  - Farms  and  homes  reporting  the  adoption  of  new  practices 


Item 

Nurnbe  r 

Percentage 

Farm  records  obtained ---  - -- 

763 

Farms  on  which  some  practices  hc?,d  been  changed 

573 

75 

Average  number  of  practices  changed  p^r  fa.rm 

3 

— 

Farms  on  which  agricul 'tural  practices  had  been  changed 

530 

69 

Average  number  of  agricultura.1  practices  changed 

2,4 

— 

Homes  in  Tvhich  home -economics  pra.ctices  had  been  cl-ia'aged — 

239 

I— t 

Average  number  of  home -economics  practices  changed — 

1,8 

— — 

Methods  which  Influenced  Farms  and  Homes 
to  Change  Practices  and  Extension  Agents  Involved 


In  so  far  as  it  was  possible  to  obtain  the  information,  an  effort  was  made  to 
learn  which  of  the  common  methods  employed  in  extension  work  had  in  any  been  re- 
sponsible for  influencing  tlie  fa-rmer  or  farm  woman  to  put  into  practice  the  teachings 
of  the  extension  service.  A record  was  also  made  of  the  extension  agent  or  agents 
involved  in  each  case.  In  some  cases  the  adoption  of  the  practice  was  due  to  the 
cumulative  effect  of  several  methods  while  in  others  the  adoption  was  due  to  a , 
particular  effort.  There  v/ere  also  cases  where  the  farmer  or  the  farm  woman  was 
willing  to  give  the  extension  service  credit  for  influencing  him  to  accept  an  im- 
proved practice  without  his  being  able  to  clearly  identify  the  influences  which 
affected  thp.  adoption  of  such  practices. 


For  purposes  of  this  study,  the  common  methods  employed  in  extension  work 
have  been  roughly  divided  into  three  groups:  (1)  The  propaganda  group,  including 

general  meetings,  bulletins,  circular  letters,  puolicity,  articles,  and  other  means 
largely  devoted  to  urging,  in  a wholesale  way,  the  acceptance  of  better  farm  and  home 
practices;  (2)  the  pe rsonal- service  group,  including  farm  and  home  visits,  office 
calls,  correspondence  and  simhlar  means  largely  concerned  with  rendering  assistance 
to  the  individual  farmer  and  farm  ?/omc'.n;  (3)  bhe  object-lesson  group,  including  adult 
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and  junior  demonstrations,  aiming  to  shoT?  "by  practical  application  the  desiraoility  of 
adopting  certain  improved  practices.  In  the  case  of  327  or  57  per  cent  of  the  573 
farms  reporting  the  adoption  of  some  new  practice,  the  influence  of  methods  falling  in 
the  propaganda,  group  were  reported.  Methods  fallirig  in  the  personal  service  group 
were  reported  hy  24°  or  43  per  cent  of  the  farms.  Object-lesson  methods  were  reported 
by  24s  or  43  per  cent  of  the  farms.  Indirect  influences  which  could  not  be  definitely 
assigned  to  the  group  of  methods  mentioned  above  7;ere  reported  in  the  case  of  3I3  fa.rms 
or  55  cent  of  thje  farms  chariging  practices. 

Seventy-seven  per  cent  of  the  farms  mentioned  the  influence  of  the  county 

agricultural  agent,  42  per  cent  the  influence  of  the  heme  demonstration  agent  and  12 
per  cent  the  influence  of  the  s-ab.ject-imtter  specialists.  It  will,  of  course,  be  noted 
that  the  same  fa,rm  wa.y  have  been  influenced  by  methods  falling  in  more  than  one  group 
and  by  more  than  one  kind  of  extension  agent.  (Table  5*  ) 

Table  5.  - Methods  which  influenced  farms  to  change  practices 

and  extension  agent  invol'/ed 


Item 


Ihrms  on  which  some  practice  ha 
Farms  influenced  by: 

Propaganda  me  thods 

Persona.l- service  methods 

Cbject-lesson  methods 

Indirect  influences 

County  agent 

Hons  demonstration  agent 

Specialists 


ium  u8  r 


Percentage 


been  changed- 


J I ^ 


24s 

316 

441 

239 

6s 


57 

55 

P 

42 

12 


Practices  Oha-nged  and  Influences  He  sponsible 


A total  of  1,73^  different  farm  and  home  pia.ctices  were  reported  adopted  by  tie 
573  farms  effectively  i^ached  by  extension.  One  thousand  three  hundred  two  of  these 
practices  related  to  agriculture  and  432  to  hom-e  economics.  The  extension  methods 
responsible  for  securing  the  accept-ance  cf  these  pra.ctices  as  v/ell  as  the  extension 
agent  involved  were  reported  in  ea.ch  case.  (Table  6.)  The  groups  cf  methods  main- 
tained about  the  same  general  relationship  to  each  other  as  in  the  esse  of  farms 
reached  above.  Prcpaga.nda.  methods  \7ere  reported  in  connection  *^*ith  4p  per  cent  cf  sil 
the  practices  adopted,  object  lesson  methods  in  connection  v.uth  '}!  per  cent  of  the 
practices,  personal  service  methods  in  2Q  per  cent  of  the  practices  and  indirect 
influences  in  the  case  of  2S  per  cent  of  the  practices.  The  county  agricultaral  agent 
was  mentioned  in  the  case  of  5^  cent  of  all  practices  changed,  the  home  demonstra- 
tion agent  in  connection  with  29  per  cent  and  the  s^rbjec t-mg? tter  specialist  in  connec- 
tion with  7 P^'^’  cent.  In  connection  with  the  farms  and  practices  influenced  ty  the 
subject-matter  specialists,  it  must  be  hept  in  mdni  that  only  a comparatively  sms-ll 
number  of  specialists  are  emploj^d  by  the  agricultural  college  in  Colorado,  the  number 
being  approximate ly  one  specialist  for  eech  six  counties  in  tl-B  State. 
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TalDle  G. 


Methods  ^vhich  influenced  chs-nges  in  -Dractices 


Item 

Hpjnbe  r 

Percentage 

Practices  char^ged ^ 

1734 

Agricultural  practices  changed 

1^02 

Home -economics  prac rices  charged 

432 

Practices  influenced  by: 

Propaganda,  methods 

731 

Personal- service  methods 

U97 

29 

Object-lesson  methods ^ 

933 

31 

Indirect  influences 

hQl 

28 

County  agent 

939 

54 

Home  demonstration  agent 

4Q3 

29 

T 1 T s t . _ . 

115 

7 

Tte  relative  frequency  with  which  the  individual  rathods  were  reported  is 
shown  in  Taole  7*  Meetings  and  indirect  influences  head  the  list  with  2S  per  cent 
of  the  practices  in\7clved.  Adult  demonstrations  folio?/  closely,  oeing  reported  in 
connection  with  27  per  cent  of  a.ll  practices.  I'he  office  call,  the  farm  visit, 
ne?/s  service  and  extension  bulletins  are  the  other  methods  reported  in  the  case  of 
a considerable  namber  of  practices.  The  influence  of  the  junior  demonstration  v/as 
reported  in  connection  with  4 per  cent  of  all  practices. 

•Table  7*  --Bela-tive  frequency  ?/ith  which  extension  methods  were  reported 


Method 

Percentage  of 
practices  changed 

Tt!  1 n T ^ . ...  . _.  - 

28,3 

28.5 

26.9 

14.9 
l4. 1 
12.  6 
11.7 
4 0 

Tjjoo -i-, -i  Yicrc  ..  ...  ...  . . . 

An’ilt.  f^prnri'r;  CTT’.'P  ■!■.  T nr»Q  _ _ 

Vfl  TYn  Tr  T c T +.  c<  _ _ _ _ 

cpvirTCP — — — — _ — — — — — 

pn  1 Ip  t c s - - ..  ...  .... 

tTunT  0 7*  ci’T'o +•  T nT*' w — — — 

F,  Tt.p.TS  T rn  c'.phrnTp  _ _ _ _ _ - — — 

1.8 

Cn r*TY=>  c Tin n 1^0 Tir'd  ..  ____  _ __ 

1 

0 0 1 

• • 4 

Td  1 d pp  Tj-nd  _ _ _ ___  — — 

A list  of  the  practices  reported  adopted  by  at  least  2 per  cent  of  the 


Ticultural  practices,  24  pei 
be  1 1 e r -^/a  r ie  t ie  s . o f vhe  a t int 


farms 

cent 

rc- 


and  homes  is  given  in  Table  S.  In  the  case  of  a 
of  tljQ  farms  reported  grovdng  one  or  more  of  the 
dnced  into  the  county  by  the  extension  service.  fourteen  per  cent  reported  follo’w- 
ing  methods  advocated  in  poisoning  grasshoppers.  Fourteen  per  cent  of  she  farms 
had  culled  poultry,  12  per  cent  v;ere  gro''.?ing  a better  -^^riety  of  corn,  12  cent 
had  poisoned  pradrie  dogs  and  10  per  cent  h?.d  received  assistance  in  swine  breeding 
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In  the  case  of  home  ecoiiorrdcs  practices,  the  canrdng  of  fnrits  and  vegetaoles  heads 
the  list  with  I7  per  cent  of  the  homes  involved.  Millinery  practices  were  reported 
adopted  by  S per  cent  of  the  homes,  general  sewing  by  10  per  cent  of  the  homes  and 
6 cent  of  the  homes  had  made  gnitmed  pa'per  dprocs  forms.  A large  nnmber  of  rais- 
cellaneou.s  agricultural  and  home  economics  practices  involving  less  than  two  per 
cent  of  the  farms  and  hom.es  were  also  reported. 

Table  S,  « Improved  practices  adopted  by  two  i:::er  cent  of  the  farms  or  homes 


Practice 


Agricultural  practices: 

Wheat  varieties 

Poultry  culling 

Grasshopper  poisoning 

Corn  varieties 

Prairie  dogs 

SwiiB  breeding — ^ 

Fneat  srmat 

Poultry  (general) 

Poultry  breeding — 

Blackleg  vaccination 

Livestock  marketing 

Rye.— 

Sudan  grass- — — 

Barley 

Dairy  cattle  breeding 

Beef-cattle  breeding 

Rabbits 

Oat  varieties 

. Sweet  clover-- 

Alfalfa 

Home  -e c on omi c s prac  t ic e s : 

Canning 

C 1 0 thing  (general) 

Millinery 

Dress  forms 

C lo  thing  r emo  de 1 ing 


i%Lmber  of  farms 

Percentage  of  all  faims 

1ST 

, 24.4 

111 

14.5 

— 

lOS 

14.1 

96 

12.5 

11.7 

79 

10.3 

6S 

S.9 

37 

4*  S 

36 

4.7 

3^ 

33 

4.4 

^.3 

29 

3.S 

25 

3.3 

Oi:; 

> 

3-3 

2^ 

3.3 

21 

P 7 
— ♦ } 

21 

2.7 

20 

2. 0 

20 

P ^ 

IS 

2.4 

^3^ 

17.1 

so 

ic . 5 

0^ 

7.  S 

49 

6.4 

. 22 

2.9 

Other  factors  Influencing  the  .Adoption  of  Practices 

While  the  methods  employed  in  extension  teaching  have  undoubtedly  been  of 
considerable  influence  in  bringing  about  the  a.doption  of  improved  farm  and  home 
practices,  there  are  ma.ny  ether  factors  such  a. s type  of  farmirig,  condition  of  land 
occupancy,  size  of  farm,  participation  in  extension  activities  and  the  lixe  which 
mve  also  ha.d  an  important  bea.ring  upon  the  spread  of  improved  practices,  a 
discussion  of  some  of  these  factors  may  help  to  bririg  out  the  differences  between 
the  farms  reachBd  by  extension  and  the  farms  which  have  made  no  cnange  in  practices 
as  a result  of  extension  effort. 
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Irri^:ated  vs.  dry- land  faming.  - Twenty-fi^^e  per  cent  of  the  farms  included 
in  the  study  v/ere  irrigated  fa.rms  located  in  the  Platte  River  valley.  The  remain- 
ing  75  P®'’"  cent  \^re  dry- land  farms  located  on  the  plrins  in  Doth  directions  from 
the  river.  In  the  case  of  the  irrigated  farms,  63  per  cent  had  been  influenced  by 
extension  work  to  adopt  one  or  more  farm  or  home  practices.  In  the  case  of  the  dry 
land  farms,  79  per  cent  reported  adopting  practices  taught  by  the  extension  service. 
The  difference  in  favor  of  dry  land  farms  is  no  doubt  largely  due  to  the  fact  that 
the  growing  of  sugar  beets  is  the  principal  industry  in  the  irrigated  sections.  The 
sugar-beet  companies  hax’e  large  numbers  of  agricultural  agents  from  whom  the  farmsrs 
seco-re  the  greater  part  of  their  information  with  regard  to  better  methods  of  hand- 
ling suga.r  beets.  The  advantage  of  the  dry- land  faims  as  brought  out  in  Table  9 is 
further  emphe-sized  by  the  fact  thet  the  percentage  of  tenants  is  about  10  pa.r  cent 
greater  in  the  case  of  irrigated  farms  than  in  the  case  of  dry- land  f£.ms. 


Table  9*  - Relation  of  irrigated  and  dry- land  larmhng  to  farms  changing  'pra.ctices 


: rercentage  of  farms 

A ve  rage  numbe  r 

Rumler 

Percentage 

: c heng  ing  practices 

of  practices 

Item 

of 

farme 

of  all 
farms 

; Agri-  :Zome  ec-:  Any 

: cu  Itu  re  : onorni c s : prae  t ic e 

changed 

Irrigated  farm.s 

192 

25 

i 57  J 24  : 63 

3.0 

Dry- land  farme 

573 

75 

! 73  : 3-  : 79 

3.0 

Condition  of  land  oc cu pa. no y.  - Where  the  opemtor  of  the  farm  v©,s  also  the 
farm  Ov?ner,  the  adoption  of  improved  practices  was  reported  in  the  case  of  S3  per 
cent  of  the  farms.  (Table  10«  ) Whiere  the  farms  were  operated  by  tenants,  improved 

Table  10.  - Condition  of  land  occu'pancy  in  relation  to  farm.s  cha-rging  practices 


Croup 

h'ambe  r 
of 

Percent age 
of  all 

: A ve  I’age 
: s ize 

?e  r c e nt  a ge  of 
changing  'orac 

. ar  liiS 
Gices 

: A ve  rage  numbe  r 
: of  practices 

farms 

farms 

Agri-  :Home  ec- 
culture : cnomic  s 

Any 

practi 

: changed 

ce 

O'wne  rs 

57 

: Acres 
: 3S4 

79^  : 34 

S3 

: 3.3 

Tenants 

32s 

^3 

: 3^-6 

57  : 27 

:*  2.5 

practices  were  reported  in  only  64  per  cent  of  the  cases.  The  average  number  of 
improved  practices  adopted  per  farm  was  also  somewhat  greater  in  the  case  of  the 
ovmers.  Apparently  extension  work  ha-s  been  somewhat  more  effective  in  ^ogan  County 
in  reaching  farm  owners  tha;n  in  ree.ching  tenants.  This  seems  to  be  tru.e  in  both  the 
case  of  the  farm,  woman  and  the  farm.  iman.  As  brought  cr. t in  connection  with  the 


discussion  of  Table  9,  a TJ^opcrtionate  ly  larger  number  of 
in  irrigated  farming  than  in  dry-land  farming. 


the  tenants  weie  engaged 


2038 


1 


I 


*' 


/•All 


-K 


i 


Size  of  farm,  - For  purposes  of  comparison,  the  I92  irrigated  farms  have 
ceen  dix^ided  into  thi'ee  grcaps  a,ccording  to  relative  size.  The  573  dry- land  farms, 
have  seen  divided  in  a similar  viay.  In  Tatle  11,  the  small  irrigated  farms  and  t'rB 
smiall  dry  land  farms  have  heen  comfoined  in  one  group.  In  a similar  way  the  medium- 
sized  irrigated  and  the  medium.- si  zed  dry  land,  large  irrigated  and  the  la.rge  dry 
land  farms  have  heen  grouped.  It  via  11  he  noted  that  70  per  cent  of  the  small  farme 

Table  11,  - Pelation  of  size  of  faims  to  irumher  of  farms  changing  practices 


llumrce  r 

rage 

Percent a.ge  of 

farms  : Average  irimber 

S ize 

of 

size 

c iia. 

cging  practices  : of  practices 

farms 

Agri- 

Horne  ec- 

Any  : chianged 

culture 

onomics 

practice : 

Ac  i-e  s 

Smiall: 

(100  acres  and  less. 

irrigated  or  24o 

I ^ 

acres  and  less,  dry 

land) 

245 

l4l 

60 

30 

70  : 2.5 

Medi''um: 

(101- 160  acres  ir- 

rigated  or  2Ul  - 

400  acres  dry  land) — 

'o4 

237 

67 

31 

72  : 2.9 

La.rge : 

(161  acres  and  o‘^;er. 

irriga.ted  or  401 

acres  and  over,  dry 

land ) 

356 

630 

30 

33 

83  : 3-5 

reported  tie  adoption  of  practices  taught  'ey  the  extension  service  as  compared  to  'J2 
per  cent  of  the  medium-sized  farm.s  and  83  per  cent  of  the  ls.rge  fa.rms.  The  average 
num'Der  of  practices  changed  per  farm:  increases  from.  2. 5 in  the  case  of  the  small 
farms  to  2*9  iTie  case  of  ths  madium- sized  farms  and  3* 5 ^Tie  case  of  the  large 
farms.  The  difference  in  favor  cf  the  large  farmis  seem.s  to  he  principally  concerned 
with  agriculuural  practices,  tire  percenta.ge  of  homes  adopting  home  practices  being 
about  the  same  in  all  three  groups.  The  operators  of  the  larger  farm.s,  v/'nether 
irrigated  or  dry  la.nd,  are  apparently  making  greater  use  of  extension  work  tha.n  are 
the  operators  of  tlie  smaller  farm.s. 


Distance  from  extension  office.  - Are  the  fa/rm  operators  and  heme  mahers 
living  nearest  the  cenanty  extension  office  being  reached  miore  effectively  than  the 
farm,  operators  and  the  home  m8,l5ers  livirg  ai;  a distance?  To  throw  somiO  li^t  on 
this  qpiestion,  the  farms  li8.ve  been  divided  into  grmips  according  to  the  distance 
from,  t'he  county  extension  office.  (Table  12.  ) Sixty-six  per  cent  of  the  farms 
located  within  10  miles  of  the  extension  office  reported  changed  practices.  ■ -nis 
was  true  of  7^  cent  of  the  farms  located  between  10  and  I9  m.iles  and  of  35  pe^ 

cent  of  t'ne  ia.rms  located  more  ttv-vn  20  miles  a.way.  TI3  increase  in  percentage  01 
farms  reached  with  the  greater  distance  from  the  county  extension  office  is  soms- 
whia.t  more  true  with  the  agricalto.ral  T)ractices  than  v/ith  the  homie  practices.  The 
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farm  located  25  or  30  miles  from  the  extension  office  is  apr0.rently  being  reacred 
even  more  effect!'';^ I7  than  the  farm  located  from  one  to  10  miles  aavay.  In  this 
connection,  attention  should  be  cs.lled  to  the  fact  thiat  the  extension  office  is 
located  in  the  heart  of  the  irrigated  section  which  may  account  for  part  of  the 
difference  in  favor  of  the  farmis  located  farthest  a’^ay. 

Table  12,  - Relation  of  distance  from^  extension  office  to  fa'am^s  changing  practices 


Number 

Percentage 

Pe  rc  e nt  age  0 f 

mrms 

Averai^e  nmnber 

(1 

roup 

of 

of  a 11 

chh 

igirig  prac 

t ic  e s 

of  practices 

fa,rm.s 

farm.s 

Agri- 

Homie  ec- 

Any 

change  d 

culture 

onomic  s 

pract ice 

Under 

10 

mii  les- 

207 

27 

59 

29 

5b 

3.0  ■ 

10  to 

19 

rfi-jlp.  R 

? ^9 

35 

67 

2S 

71 

3.3 

20  mi 

les 

and  over--- 

209 

3S 

78 

35 

S5 

2..S 

hature  of  roads.  - Two  hundred  forty- six  or  32  cent  of  all  the  farms 
were  located  on  improved  roads  (concrete,  m.acadara,  gravel)  7/hile  3I9  farms  or  60 
per  cent  were  located  on  unimrproved  roads.  (Table  I3.  ) Seven  per  cent  more  of  the 
farms  on  unim;proved  roads  than  of  the  farms  on  improved  roads  reported  the  a. do pt ion 
of  improved  practices,  indicating  that  the  extension  service  reaches  in  ecu.ally  as 
effective  a manner,  farm.s  located  on  the  unimiproved  cross  roads  and  the  farms  lo- 
cated on  the  imnroved  main  thoroughfares. 


Table  I3. 


- ifetiare  of  roads  in  relation  to  farms  ciia/nxing  pra.ctices 


Sum  be  r : 

Percentage 

Percentage  of 

farms 

A- vs  rage  number 

Group 

of  : 

of  all 

Cll£ 

neging  'prac 

tices 

of  practices 

farms: 

farms 

Agri- 

Home  ec- : 

Any 

chang^i;. 

: 

culture 

onomic  s : P 

rac  ti  ce 

Located  on  imiproved 

roads——  — — — — 

24b  : 

C\J 

o5 

31  : 

70 

ro 

On  unimproved  roads 

519  : 

68 

71 

31  : 

77 

3.0 

Participation  in  extension  activities. 
which  records  were  obtained  had  had  extension 


- Twelve  per  cent  of  the  farms  fromi 
activities  conducted  on  the  farm  or 


in  the  home,  (Table  14.)  Ninety-nine  per  cent  of  the  farmis  in  this  group  reported 
the  adoption  of  improved  practices.  An  additional  rsr  cent  of  the  farms  hjsd 


attended  extension  activities  on 
five  per  cent  of  the  fa.rmiS  in  thi 
per  cent  of  the  farms  studied  ix^d 


ne  ighboring  farms  or  at  community  centers.  Sight y- 
s group  haidL.^acdervt^d  new  practices,  Thlr.ty^.s.;vcn 
. not  taken  "^x-rt  in  any  extension  activity.  Sifty- 


four  per  cent  of  this  group  had  changed  faim  or  hc-me  praictices.  The  a-vera.ge  number 
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of  practices  changed  hy  the  farms  reached  in  the  first  group  was  5-2  as  compared  tc 
2*9  for  the  second  group  and  2.1  in  the  third  group.,  fhe  visiting  of  demonstratior 
attendance  at  meetings^auto  tours  and  the  like  have  a very  close  relationship  to 
the  adoption  of  letter  practices.  It  is  interesting  to  note,  however,  that  more 
than  one-half  of  the  people  not  taking  part  in  extension  activities  have  heen  influ- 
enced to  accept  some  of  the  practices  taijght. 


Table  l4<,  - Farticipakion  in  extension  activities  as  bearing 

on  fa-rms  cha.nging  practices 


Group 

ITpmber 

of 

farms 

Percentage 
of  all 
farms 

Percentage 

changing 

of 

pirn 

fa.  mis 
ctices 

Average  namber 
of  practices 
change  d 

Agri- 

C'olture 

Home  ec- 
onomics 

Any 

practice 

Farms  having  extension 

activities  on  farm  or 

in  home 

S9 

12 

96 

6s 

99 

5.2 

Other  farms  participa,t- 

ing  in  extension  ac- 

tdvities 

390 

51 

IS 

35 

05 

2.9 

Farms  not  participe-.t- . 

ing  in  extension,  ac-  ’ 

tivities — — 

2S6 

37 

49 

l4 

54 

2.1 

Contact  with  extension  workers.  Some  member  of  the  farm  family  had  been 
in  touch  with  a representative  of  the  extension  service  in  the  case  of  70  per  cent 
of  all  the  fams.  (Table  Ip-)  B ig>ity-e ight  per  cent  of  the  farms  in  this  group 
changed  practices  as  compared  to  42  per  cent  of  the  farms  not  in  touch  ".Tith  the 
extension  workers.  More  than  twice  as  many  improved  practices  were  reported 


Table  Ip.  Contact  with  conuty  extension  agents  and  specialists 
as  related  to  farms  changing  practices 


Group 

Nunber 

of 

Percentage 
of  all 

Percentage  oi 
changing  pr 

fams 

ctices 

Average  nunber 
of  practices 

farms 

fams 

Agri-  ;Home  ec- 
cul  ture : onornic  s 

Any 

practice 

changed 

Farms  having  made  con*-  . 
tacts  with  extension 
workers — 

539 

70 

• 

S3  : 4l 

SS 

3-3 

Farms  having  made  no 
contacts 

226 

30 

36  : S 

42 

1.5 

adopted  per  farm  in  the  first  group  as  in  the  second  group..  Direct  contact  witli 
extension  workers  through  office  calls,  correspondence , f£ cm  visits,  meetings  and 
the  like  seems  to  have  an  important  hearing  upon  the  adoption  of  improved  practices 
Participation  in  extension  activities,  however,  v/orld  seem  to  he  of  greater  value 
in  spreading  improved  practices  than  mere  contact  *with  extension  workers.  Dhere  is 
naturally  a very  close  relationship  between  contact  V7ith  extension  workers  and 
participation  in  extension  activities  since  many  of  the  contacts  are  made  at 
demonstration  meetings,  comm-onity  meetings  and  similar  e^^ents. 

3oys^  and  G-irls^  Cluh  Work 

One  hundred  eighty-eight  hoys  and  girls  from  125  of  the  fams  were  either 
enrolled  in  cluh  project  v/crk  or  had  heen  so  enrolled  at  some  t)"omious  time, 

(xahle  l6.)  ‘These  ISS  hoys  and  girls  are  21  per  cent  of  all  the  children  on  the 
farms  studied  between  the  ages  of  10  3.nd  20  years..  The  125  farms  rex^resented  in 
cluh  work  are  33  P®-  cent  of  the  fa.rms  with  children  of  club  age.  Junior  demon- 
strations were  reported  as  having  influenced  4 per  cent  of  all  the  farm  and  home 
practices  changed. 


Table  l6,-  Parms  and  children  in  junior  project  work 


Parm  and  home  records  obtained 7c5 

harms  with  children  ‘under  21  years — 5S2' 

Pams  with  children  of  cl'ab  age  (lO  - 20  years)-- ^13 

ITumher  of  children  of  cluh  ago  (lO  - 20  x^'ears) S97 

Pams  with  hoys  and  girls  in  juaior  icroject  work 125 

Percentage  of  farms  with  children  of  cluh  age 33 

'.Mumher  of  hoys  and  girls  in  j'uaicr  project  virork — ■ — — ISS 

Percentage  of  hoys  a/nd  girls  of  cl'uh  age  (lO  - 20  yea.rs}— 21 


Attitude  Toward  xx ten si on 

An  effort  was  maide  in  the  case  of  all  the  farms  to  learn  the  farmer^  s and 
the  farm  woma'n*s  atoitudo  torn  ret  the  extension  semrice.  (Table  l7.)  Smty-six 
per  cent  of  the  765  fa^rms  were  r&iDoited  favorable  to  the  extension  service. 
Twenty-ni'ne  per  cent  of  the  fa  ms  'vere  1-oke  warm  or  indifferent.  Two  per  cent  of 
the  farms  were  actively  ox^posed  to  extension  work.  In  the  case  of  the  remaining 
‘ohree  per  cent  of  the  larTss,  no  attitude  was  recorded.  The  opposition  to  exten- 
sic’Q  work  among  rural  peoxAs  is  so  slight  as  to  he  of  little  concern.  The  fact, 
however,  that  nearly  one  farmer  cut  of  three  is  not  interested  in  exte'nsion  is  of 
great  concern  to  extension  agents. 
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Table  l7.  - Attitude  toward  extension 


I tern 

Lumber 

Percentage 

Farm  records  obtained 

765 

100 

Farms  rexjorted  favorable • 

50s 

66 

Farm.s  reported  indif ferent*^ 

219 

29 

Farms  reported  opposed 

l4 

2 

Farms  reporting  no  attitude- 

24 

3 

Snminary 

The  study  included  765  larms  or  S4  per  cent  of  all  the  farms  located  in 
the  southern  half  of  Logan  County,  Colo, 

In  the  case  of  75  par  cent  of  the  farms,  or  three  cut  of  every  four,  im- 
proved farm  or  home  practices  taught  hy  the  extension  service  had  heen  put  into 
practice . 

A total  of  1,734  different  practices  were  reported  changed,  ‘This  is  an 
average  of  3 practices  per  farm  reached. 

Fifty-seven  per  cent  of  the  373  farms  changing  practices  reported  the  in- 
fluence of  propaganda  methods.  Personal-service  methods  were  reported,  oy  43 
per  cent  of  the  farms  reached,  and  ohject-lesson  methods  hy  the  same  percentage. 
Fifty-five  per  cent  of  the  farm.s  changing  practices  mentioned  indirect  influence 

Of  the  1,734  practices  reported,  propaganda  methods  were  cited  in  the  case 
of  42  per  cent,  object-lesson  methods  in  3I  per  cent,  personal-service  methods  in 
29  per  cent,  a,nd  indirect  influence  in  connection  with  2S  per  cent  of  the  practice 

Seventy-nine  per  cent  of  the  dry-land  farms  reported  changed  practices  as 
compared^  to  63  per  cent  of  the  irrigated  farms* 

Vi/here  the  farms  were  operated  by  their  owners,  S3  per  cent  changed  prac- 
tices as  compared  to  64  per  cent  where  the  farms  were  operated  by  tenants. 

A slightly  la,rger  proportion  of  the  large  farms  than  of  the  small  fanms 
had  been  reached  by  extension. 

Li  stance  from  the  extension  office  and  nature  of  roads  do  not  seem  to  be 
of  great  significance,  since  a slightly  Icurger  percentage  of  the  farms  farther 
away  as  compared  to  those  located  close  to  the  extension  office,  and  of  those 
located  on  unimproved  roads  as  compared  to  improved  roads,  had  accepted  new 
practices. 
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Where  memhers  of  the  larin  family  had  attended  meetings  or  taken  part  in 
other  extension  activities,  practices  taught  ’by  the  extension  service  had  'been 
accex:)ted  in  more  than  9 cases  out  of  e^/ory  10*  WLiere  extension  activities  had 
not  been  participated  in,  only  9 farms  out  of  10  changed  practices.  More  than 
tvdce  as  many  practices  were  also  sidoptad  by  the  farms  in  the  first  group  as  by 
the  farms  in  the  second  grou]?. 

Twice  as  many  of  the  farms  having  been  in  touch  with  extension  a.gents 
adopted  improved  practices  as  of  the  farms  not  enjoying  such  conta^ct.  Those 
in  touch  v;ith  extension  agents  'were  also  reached  twice  as  intensively.. 

Twenty-one  per  cent  of  the  boys  and  gir], s of  club  age  were  enrolled  in 
club  projects  or  had  been  so  enrolled* 

Two  farms  out  of  three  were  reported  favorable  to  extension  v/ork  while 
only  one  farm  out  of  50  w^as  opposed^ 

PIov/  to  reach  more  farms  and  to  get  all  farmers  and  home  makers  to  adopt 
more  improved  practices  is  the  question  ever  present  with  extension  workers. 


» 
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